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PREFACE. 



Til precise object of the following pajee is to pre-ent to the reader 
certain fact* regarding the history. creed and practice of the Indo- 
Aryan., a. far a. throe can be obtained from a study of ancient Sans- 
krit Literal ire. in taking up such extend ve and complicated subject* 
1 had to work up tbe materials -hkh 1 had collected for many year. ; 
and them material* often aj meed embnrramrd me by their COpiou.nc** 
and diveraity that I had little hope of benefiting from them. There 
•*. ind.cd, a dense mist of prejudice and preconceived opinion* wltich 
alnaya impede such Investigation*. Bet it should be frankly stated 
Hut grrat advance* have since been made In the field of Saivdmt 
research, though much remains as uncertain and unwilled as Ix'fore. 
Tire laborer* in lh« field have now greaU, increased ; ami their 
rewarche* refiect lasting honor upon them. I need not give their 
names here whan I hart referred to them so frequently in tbo teat 
and in tbe foot notes . bet 1 shoe Id only acknowledge with deep 
gratitude that I have greatly availed myself of tbe«r writing*. 

Tho Vedt* an tbs gigantic labor* of the IlmdG mind. They 
have already attracted the attention of *otne of the he*t scholars 
of Europe and America. TVy are guidebook* in all rear arc lie* 
biti* the civilisation of the ancient llmdba, on which history 
rstinU throw the leart li-ht ; though it tnort be admitted that 
tin* bifunnaUoo to be gleaned from them is very scanty. In- 
deed, India never produced a Xtaopbvn or a IWjdidv*; 
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but neverthelw. hirtory can be boilt op from (be materia!* 
which Ue buried to thoee ancUnt docnaenU, by amply distinguish- 
in* fact, from the sfaoai. of myatical legend, and mythological 
•Irapary which are found to envelop Urn. The age In which the 
Veda, and their appendage* were composed, ha. exrnUcd the 
Handort influence upon all meteeding ‘period, of Indian history ; 
•rery later branch of liUralnre .. closely connected with the Vaidik 
tradition. ; the religion, and moral idea. have been derived from 
them; the later mythology ha* alao developed out of them ; and 
the Hind fi life, in all iu aepecta. hae been moulded by old tradi. 
tiooary precept* 

Though the reeeerchee of occidental mvow into the Veda. are 
alike profound and accurate, they cony ee into a labyrinth of 
heterogeneous material.. which to digt-t and at laet to proeeat in a 
readable .hape i. indeed a hard ta*. The general deduction, end 
opinion, of one Smmkritm in the We* aro in wane M not found 
to tally with thoee of hie brother SanekritiM. Thue in many ceett 
they, far from helping ua to attain the troth, ofton throw groat 
doubt, and confusion on many an important and aatienl point. I have, 
th-reforo, gvnerajly avoids ,ai*ng ** lb ,m whenever I 

happened to find my*. If to dICer widely from any on. of them on 
each controverted point., and have only tried to arrive at a definite 
conclusion whenever that wee poaible To claim to have cert.luly 
■">*•1 •» • literary troth i. highly proeumptooua in . country 
•ueb a. w. live in. where the spirit of Niebuhr hro not a. yet Uen 
attained. 

At all event, their contribution, toward, ancient Sennkrit Litem- 
ture have elucidated many knotty problem.; width could never huvo 
been aolved by the Indian Pandit*, who hardly pomes. a ecientific 
turn of mind ; and her. at Imc brought to our knowledge an immeDHO 
•tore of information of vital importance which had born eo long 
hid from ue by the difhoeorable attempt, of the Brahman., who 
debarred all but thennrl.ee from reading the Vedas It U. however, 
a curious commentary on the vKUeltcdea of human affairs that Ui. 
proud defendants of tbe holy Akshia .hoald con.ume their luidcight 




oil on the banks of the Ganges, orer their sacred books, published 
for the fir* time on the banks of the Kccfcar and the TWce, by 
those, whom they look upon as Mlechhaa. 

My warmest thank, are doe to my -termed friend the Hon*b!o 
Pyirtmohaaa MnkbopAdbyiya. of Ultarapara, for kindly placing st 
my disposal various books and manuscript. . reference to which 
waa Dsceoory u preparing these pages for publication. 



Csloutt*. Maf , 1881. 



B. G. 
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THE INDO-ARYANS. 



CHAPTER I. 

Tfu Earlutf ninety of tki Indo-Aryan Family. 

CmTlAL Abu w as probably the earliest point of ethnic 
movement, the homestead of t bo human family, the com- 
mon abode of tho*e race* which have hitherto guided the 
van of civilization. The language* and mythologie* of 
almoet all tho great hit tone race*, however now widely 
separated, beckon to that country a* their common dwell- 
ing place. Amidat the recewrs of that focus of radiation 
and cradle of historic race*, lie the materials of forty cen- 
turies of human history. When such dubious half-blind 
guide* a* mythology and tradition fail to penetrato into 
what lie in the pre-bistoric deep*, the languages can only 
with scientific certainty point out the way. So comparative 
Philology has been very appropriately called linguistic 
Paleontology. A study of the morphology and gram- 
mar of tho Sanskrit in its oldest form, and of the Celtic, 
Greek, Latin, Lettish, Slavonic and Persian, shows us 
that all these languages sprang oat of tho same parent 
tongue, now extinct It follows, therefore, as a necessary 
corollary that tho nations, which spoke these language*, 
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were alio descended from one and the same stock ; and they 
onoo constituted one united people." Affinity in languaga 
certainly affords some presumption of affinity in race ; but 
it is not in languages alone that an affinity exists between 
the Indians, the Iranians, the Greeks, and the Romans ; 
their mythologies also imply a community of origin, and 
no doubt they yield somo data for ethnic deductions. At 
any rate, the cradle or the InJo- Aryans is to be sought 
for in some country external to India ; and the facts 
which have been brought to light cnablo ns to determino 
the region in which the whole Aryan family must have 
lived together. 

The Aryans, in the childhood of thoir history, were 
xavuges ; and lived upon the Hc»h of wild animals which 
they hunted. They had not even huts to live in ; but generally 
formed a small gang either for protecting themselves from 
dangers to which they were naturally exposed ; or for hunt- 
ing wild beasts for the purpose* of food. They gradually 
passed to pastoral life ; pastures now formed their territory 
and cuttlo their wealth. They soon acquired qniet and 
harmlaaa habits, and bocame sober and diligent. They 
also became encircled by large families. In this mann-r, 
a number of clans were formed ; and the gotra system is 
founded ou a division into such dans. Tin- shepherd easily 
became the leader of hi* clan ; while the hunter, as a mere 
adventurer, could not take the lead, because his influence 
over hi* gang was by no mean* permanent They now 
carriej on agriculture and developed it ; and also ap- 
preciated permanent property in the land. They 

’ WcUr ■ loducbe Skiirra. ? 7. 
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strutted permanent habitation* ; and their rT.. t «•,. -nnch 
improved. Chivalry i», in fart, the outgrualli of a 
desire of luxury ; and the necessity of self-defence pro- 
motea the growth of feudalism. After thus pa**irg 
through many vicissitudes of fortune they gradually formed 
themselves into a feudal community governed by tho 
same religious and social institution*, and the same" poli- 
tical organisation. Small state* were thus formed ; and 
there is no doubt that the Indo-Aryans reached this stage 
of civilisation before they immigrated into India. But 
when they advanced from one stage of civilixation to another 
they did by no means give up all their former institutions 
and custom. , nor did they di*»rd the religions and soc ial 
polity, to which they had once become attached. 

The pre-emigration events a. recorded in the 
veda, which again are confirm-d by the Zand- A vesta and 
the Assyrian Inscription., and by a legend in the .v«ta- 
patha-Brihmana (i. 2, 5, 1 tT), naturally point to the west 
of Asia for the primitive homo of the Aryan, j and «l>o 
to the migratory route of the Indo-Aryans and the 
Perea- Aryans from “ the Wort to the Eact." Our ances- 
tor, a. well speak of their “old home,” the pralna <*» ;• 
but cannot give its geography. In the Kg-veda an ex- 
pression also occur* which might lead us to suppose that tho 
Indo-Aryans still retained some reminiscence* of their hav- 
ing at one time occupied a colder country.! And in tho 
allusions made to the northerly region of the Uttarakuru* 
there may be some recollections of their early connexion 

* Xrveis, L JO, •. 

t Af-rab. i u. 14 ; v. SI, 1 J , ti io, T ; vi. 12. C ; vL 13. € ; vL 17.15. 
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with the countries to the north of the Hunilayas.* Ptole- 
my (Geogr. vi. 16) was also acquainted with the Uttara- 
kuru*. According to Lassen the Ottorokora (erropjrepa) 
of Ptolemy mast be sought for to the east of Kashghar. 
There is again a tradition in the First Fargard of the 
Vendldid regarding the earli-st abode* of the Aryan race. 
Ihe description contained in if is simply of the gradual 
diffusion or rather of the first sixteen settlement* of the 
Aryan race. The Airyana-va*j6 is first spoken of in it ; but 
its locality ia not mentioned, nor ia its geography given. It 
means the Aryan residence ; and by it we are to understand 
the original country of the Aryans. We have here un- 
doubtedly geographical descriptions of some real countries. 
Of tho sixteen lands alluded to nine did certainly exist ; 
and we know their geographical positions. TT*e Airyana- 
vaAjA could be localised in the basin of the A raxes which 
was identified with the Oxus in the time of Herodotus. How- 
ever, the admission of the prmtna ohu on tho [art of our 
ancestors shows clearly that they came to India from beyond 
the Indus ; and moreover the testimonies which have been 
brought to light point to Media as that home, the ofeina 
gentium whenoe issued swarm, of men whose descendant* 
now constitute the most civilised nations of the earth ; 
and the migration of those men apparently belongs to a 
period far beyond the reach of documentary history. 
Afterwards a Turanian invasion of Media was probably 
the cause of the gradual dispersion of the whole family on 
all sides. They most havo travelled away from their 
primeval abodes, at different times,' and in different direo 
# r-ii 14. Waters Iad-tctoa Stodieo, L p. 218. 
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lions. It is not, however, easy to define their routes ; some of 
course went westward, others eastward.” Those that went 
westward were tho first to break oil fr -in their pristine home ; 
and those that came eastward were the last of the emigrants. 
Probably after many defection* in U« course of their 
migration some of them may have remained behind, and 
established themselves in different countries. But those 
that came eastward had to encounter on their way the con- 
fiicu which are recorded in the Veda and the fcuid-Avrela ; 
and this also receives confirmation from the temporary disap- 
pearance of Viahwn from them in their marches. Their 
marohes were, no donbt, something like religious prooessions 
regularly worshipping and performing their oeremoniul 
sots, the rear and flank guards repeating hymns in tho 
Vaidik seven metres, t and the vanguard bearing the holy 
fire in the front) 

After crossing the narrow passes of the Iliad akosb, tho 
eastern branch first settled on the north-western frontiers 
of India, in the PanjAb, and even beyond tbo Pan jab on tho 
KubhA.§ In tho PanjAb they continncd to form one com- 
munity for a considerable lime ;| and thoy lived on o<]ual 
terms so far as the worship of the Sun and Fire and 
the elements .of Nature concerned. Thoy had also 
the primitive institution of sacrifices ; though they dif- 
fered among themselves ss to their scope and the mode 

• B*n«rjo«. Ann W.toow. f HI. 

t n. it. 

t Matr’s SaaUr.t T«»a. ir. 1*1 

| Wstw'. ladi-rtw St-rfwo. ir. p. J7*. a. 

| Muller-. Im BsmMs d the PerWu. P-.UUH. f 113 i Uld Li- Uc- 
for- cn the Soeaee of L p. 233. 
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of conducting them. Bot one party insisted on the 
actual completion of tbe sacrifice as the Vaihal ; while tho 
other would not allow it Nor would tho latter sanction 
even the use of the Soma drink by which the former set 
store.* There were also some principal doctrinal differences 
between both the parties ; and such religious differences 
only separated the one from the otber.f There are oer- 
Uinly historical allusions to the schism both in the Voda 
and in the Avesta. But according to Hang tbe canses of 
the schism were not only of a religious bnt also of a social 
and political nature.; And both the parties latterly formed 
again two other brandies, tho Indo-Aryans and tho Pcrna- 
Aryans. Now each branch bore feelings of bitterness 
against the other ; and many were the sanguinary conflicts 
which took placa between them. It also appears from the 
Rig-veda that Ishftrra or the Sanskrit transliteration of 
Vlshtispa of the Zend-Avesta, who was the patron of 
Zoroeeter$ and tho promoter of hit doctrines, had contem- 
plated tho forcible imposition of his prophot's teaching on 
all around him by fire and sword. | But tho ancestors of 
the Indo-Aryans refused manfully to submit to such 
religions intolerance ; and they strenuously defended their 
own religion. “Wbat can IshrisTa.” said they, "what can 
Iahtarasmi, rulers of tho world as they are, do against our 

• YMns, uiil 5 ; ahfis 10 ; a» sfc. Ifeof. Fun, p. SSI. 

t Blowk. Introdwtioo to tho r i ; XO»lU« Itwt.lt. of It* 
P.ni.n RwwrcV*. f* lit ; sad hit Odp frssa s Canu Wct-bop. I. p. 83 

S Haag** Easy*. p. m. 

t In tl* Afcws* (,& 37, 7) Ibk aot to U» com.pt torn, of 

J.rsOMbti. 

I FsrrsrUo-TMt, *m_ 9 ). 
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protecting men T'* A « to who this Yisht&spa was wc aro 
still in the dark, bat ho mast have been different from tho 
father of Darias, as be was a more ancient character. 

Bhrigu originated pyro-cullus (/fig-vela, i. 58, G ; i. 
60, 1 ; x. 122, 5), and promoted tho celebration of sacri- 
ficial ceremonies in the world at largo ; and there can bo 
no doubt that oar ancestors, who composed tho eastern 
branch of the Aryan race, wore originally Fire-worshippers 
(i. 1, 2). They also no doubt recognised two principles, ©no 
tho supremo principle of Good and tho other the principle 
of Evil. In the Zend-Avesta tho supremo principle of 
Good ia called Ahura Mazda, which moan, the all-knowing 
or win Lord. This nun# precisely corresponds with A Mira - 
pracbota (iv. 53, 1) in the /fig-veda. And Angru-mainyudt, 
tho spirit of Evil or Sin in tho Zand-A vesta, is also identical 
with Nirriti (i. 24, 9) of tho Vedx But here it should 
bo candidly stated that, according to the Znnd-Avesta, 
Abort Mazda and Angiv-mainyosh are independent crea- 
tors of good and evil respectively ; while, according to 
tho Veda. Nirrti ia not “an uncreate eternal inbstancc."t 
In tho Assyrian empire Asur was an appellative for God j 
and the eastern branch may have accepted tho term from 
tho Assyrians. In the older portions of tho Jfig-veda tho 
appellative is used in as good a sense as in the Zand-AvrsU : 
and so we find tho Manila (L G4, 2), Indra (L 54, 3), 
Vanina . (IL 27, 10;, Tvashfri (L 110, 3', Agni (v. 12-1), 
Vftyu (v. 42, 1), P&shan (v. 51, 11), Savitai (v. 40, 2), 
Parjanya (v. 63. 3, 7), and other gods termed or accosted 

• l 155, IX 

t p JX 
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as Asuras. But in these portions again tbe epithet is used, 
though only twice, in a bad sense (ii. 3 1 , 4 ; vii. 99, 5) i. o. 
ovil spirits or obstructors of ‘religions rites and ceremonies. 
The term Asura was also applicable both to the Assyrian nntion 
and to the follower of Ahura Maida. Again, the Indo-Aryuns 
were called Dalvaa in the Zand-A vesta, and tbe Zoroas- 
trian* wore in like manner called Asuras in the Veda. Tim 
term Asura, in its bad sense, was either intended for 
the Assyrians as a nation or for th« intolerant Zoroastrians. 
And thus the contradictory senses of the name can only 
be accounted for by the fact that cither because there arose 
the odium lhtolo>jimm between the Indo-Aryans and the 
I’ersa-Aryans, or because the Indo-Aryans bad national 
antipathy for they had the bitter recollections of the bar- 
barous atrocitir* which the Assyrian kings boaxtingly prac- 
tised against them when they onoo lived under tho yoke 
of Assyria (Asor). 

They must have penetrated into India not all at onco, 
but in successive wmvee of immigration. Tbe Indo-Aryans, 
after the Perea- Aryans had separated from them, and migra- 
ted westward to Arachoeia and Persia, (in this period 
the Aryan mind blended with the Semitic, and no doubt 
it was the most momentous joriod in their history which 
surely opened another stage of religion- thought) gradually 
spread towonis the cast, 1-oyond *lse Saras vatl, aud over 
Hindustan as for as the Gauge* and aftervanls diffused 
themselves to the south of the peninsula. Many centuries 
were of course required to subjugate the w ild and vigorous 
aborigines, to break down their residences, and to 

• Writer's Iodifdw Stsdha, a f. so. 
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bring them over to Brahmani<m. The In Jo- Ary an 9 
so isolated themselves from their primitivo settlement *» 
to have lost in a very short time all sympathy for their 
cousins. And after they had got a home in India, they 
began to ignore all trans-Indus events, and to declare 
themselves as the autochthones of Indian soil.* In India 
they must have established themselvos by household 
groups, each occupying a specifically aligned area within 
the boundaries of which the intruders were only allowed 
to settle upon terms of subjection. Though bound to- 
gether by the feelings of a common deeoont, language and 
religion, and by their joint hostility to the aborigines, 
they were divided Into clans quite separate from ono an- 
other. They wero now communities of free men. In such 
a state tho pooition of an individual member was ns the head 
of a family and the master of wcullh.t Now they stood 
in constant alarm of the aborigines ; and they wore often 
engaged in hostilities with them, and even with the mem- 
bers of their own community, simply with a view to bo 
enriched with the booty.f Hie country they now occupied 
was partly cultivated, and partly covered by forests. And 
it was no doubt peopled by various tribes, § and divided 
into numerous principalities. | 

At such primitive times when they were all a pastoral 
and agricultural people, there could exist no distinct cajto 

? Buwrj-'s Arisa Whas-. pp *0, 41. 

t Wlutaaj'i Oriental tad Uiwsa-uc Studio, p 25. 

: 1 19 , 5. 

t Roth'. Lrtmlurr tad H-torj of U* Ycdi pp. Ill, B 

I Wile*'. l p. sLu 
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of cultivators of the earth ; when they were all warriors 
there codd be no military caste ; and when each member 
of the community had the privilege to approach the gods 
with his own prayers and offerings there could be no sa- 
cerdotal order. Then the castes had no existence. At the 
tune when the Indo-Aryaas left their original borne, and 
set foot on Indian soil, they naturally came into contact 
with the Dasyus or the aborigine, of India. Theme people, 
forming the Turanian branch of the human family, differ- 
ed widely from the Indo-Aryans, in their physical appear- 
ance and color, language and manner*. Under snob 
divergence, tlttro was no gronnd for the establishment or 
conservation of feelings of amity and unity between the 
classes. Consequently, the Indo-Aryans and the Dmvu. 
frequently found themselves in the bitterest conflict- The 
Indo-Arysns, as they were naturally of fair complexion, 
of majestic appearance, civilised and much more advanced 
in thought, looked down upon the aborigines who were 
of beastly appearance. In the Veda, the aborigines are 
frequently called Dasyas orDtea* ;• and the Indo-Aryans, 
with a certain degree of hatred, called them t*atka m kruh- 
ndmf oc the “blackskin." From the Veda, we obbiin suffi- 
cient evidence of them having been a wide difference 
and natural enmity betweeo them ; and the Indo-Aryans 
aro found scornfully to apply to tho Dasyus the terms 
of aerate (vi. 14, 3.), operate (v. 42, 9.), ayegyv (i. 131, 
4.) abrahma (iv. 16, 9.), anindra (i. 133, 1.), etc. The 

i. 10J, J ; 1 117. 21 ; »i 25, 2, 3; »i. 60, ® ; »ii. S3, 1 ; x. 38, 
3 ; x. M. 1» ; x. 102. S ; * S3. 1. 
t JBg-vvte, 1 130, 8 ; L 
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main difference consisted in color and feature j and hence 
rurna gradually caroo to im,.|y caste. Ca-tc then was purely 
an ethnological institution. In the Veda vanra appears in 
the sense of color (i. 73, 7 ; i. 113, 2), of bright color 
or light (iii. 34, &), and of race, the while and tbo dark 
(ii. 12, 4 ; iii. 34, 8, 9). 

In several places of the /Sg-veda, five classes are general- 
ly spoken of such as pancha-krishlayah, pamduMilayah, 
pane ha-char I ha nay ah, pantka-jan&h , pancha-lhuma, and 
pancha-jAtd. There is no doe to be found for the better 
understanding of what tribal divisions or social classifications 
these Haases implied. Mankind, in . collective sen.*, are 
•aid to be distinguished into five Haase*. 6 kvass, follow- 
ing the received tradition of his own tune, explains these 
terms as denoting the fonr onatee with the XUhidas or 
the aborigines for a fifth. Yiska, in Ninikta *iii. 8), re- 
forring to tbo opinions of older schools, says clmt these 
five classes of being, are the CaadAereo., PU,U, Dtra,, 
rinmu, and liaktkau,. and according to some the four 
oaates, and the aborigines or Niahidas. But these moan- 
ing. seem quite immaterial, and are merely imaginary. 
When the five claases are designated by so many distinct 
appellatives, and especially by snob a one as panch a -U6ma, 
it appears that these dssrifio^oos srxwo pomibly from the 
different localities the Indo- Aryans first oocupied after 
their advent to India. The authors of tbo hymns of tho 
tfig-Teda regarded Manu as the common progenitor of tho 
whole of the Aryan people, either tho priests or the chiefs, 
or those that formed the ma« ofth- population.* TLis 

• *8«el., L Hl« i L IK * , fi. «. U j Sft ! S •«. W. J 
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notion of descent from one common father overthrows 
altogether the supposition that the Aryan nation originally 
consisted of four different castes. 

From the mass of the population ware formed in course of 
time two privileged claaaee, a priesthood and an aristocracy. 
But after the population had greatly increased a division 
of labor soon became a necessity. The more contem- 
plative among them betook themselves to the worship of 
the god#, and to the performance of rites and oeremonire 
at the holy altars ; the more powerful class held role over 
the rest } and the majority of the population followed vari- 
ous occupations j while the aborigines incorporated them- 
selves in the Indo- Aryan community either as slaves* or 
as handicraftsmen. The priesthood was formed only from 
tho employment by the chiefs of individuals known for 
their rhythmical faculty, knowledge of mcred things, and 
sanctity, to officiate at the worship of the gods ; and the 
aristocracy was formed properly from the class of petty 
kings. The families of those kings who held sway over 
single tribe* came gradually to occupy a more and more 
prominent position in the larger kingdoms which were of 
Mrresiity founded ; and thus the military caste was formed. 
And the people proper, the visas, formed a third caste. 
The term Vairya doe* not occur in any othor hymns of the 
Wg-veda, but in the Purosba-eOkU ; and only once in the 
Atharvan (v. 17, 9). The Vairyas formed tbo mass of tho 
people; the word being derived from vis which means 
the general community. But the SOdras were a mixed 
body, partly composed of the aborigines themselves, partly 
• Wg raU, »ii i«. W ; VittUj* 9. 1 
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of those Aryans who had settled earlier in India, and partly 
of those recruits from the bier Aryan emigrants who threw 
off tho Brahmanical yoke.* Bnt the condition of the .Sudras 
was not so wretched then as it was afterwards. They were 
allowod to attend the ceremonies ; and they even took an 
active part on such occasions. The Rig and the Atharva 
vedas throw an immense blaze of light on the relations of 
the different classes of Indian society to one another at tho 
time when they were formod. From the later hymns of 
the Aig-veda we learn that the priesthood had already be- 
come a profession j bot there are other indications also 
which justify the conclusion that there was no discrimination 
of profession ; and even there are numerous references to be 
fonnd in all parts of tho bymn-colloction to a variety of 
ranks, classes and professions however without any rigid 
prescriptions about tl*-m. Tho three highest castos stood 
in a more intimate relation with one another either in point 
of descent or coltnre, than any of them did to tho fourth. 

We have, howover, no knowledge of the political condi- 
tion of the Indo-Aryans, beyond the specification of 
the names of some print**. These names are peculiar to 
the Veda. We have particular mention, not only of 
kings, but of envoys (ii. 1*7, 9) and heralds (ii. 127, 10). 
Ihe kings sent ambassadors to one another (i. 71, 4) ; 
and also employed spies. The political institutions of 
those days vory closely resembled those of the Homeric 
Greeks. Tho names for king meant father of the house, 
and headman of the tribe. Each state was governed by 

• Both’. Li Uratu r* tad Hktocy of U* Vela, p. 117 ; Weber'. Oi«W»/ 
d iBdiM LiUntare, p. 16. 
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a king, whose office was often hereditary ; bnt also some- 
times elective. King* are mentioned in the hymn* ;• and 
ruler* or governor* under the title* of pArapatif and gri- 
ma*l( are also alluded to. lhe*o ruler* held power* sub- 
ject to certain obligation* towards a king. The existence 
of the office of king*, and the imposition of taxes (i. 
70, 5), or contributions from the people for the mainten- 
ance of kingdoms certainly imply a settled state of go- 
vernment The government was good;$ and even the village 
system existed during that perioJ. Meeting* of prince* 
are alluded to (x. 97, 6). The princes were always snrround- 
ed by faithful friend* (L 78, 3); and they always took 
delight in listening to the Lard* (i. 27, 12). There were 
also lulls of justice (iL 124, 7) ; and the complicated law 
of inheritance (iii. 31, 1-2) was to a certain extent in 
force s and our ancestors had conceptions of the right* 
of property and deflniU guarantee* for their preservation, 
had formalities for tranaaotioos of exchange and sale (iii. 
24, 9), for payment of wages, and for the administra- 
tion of oatb. ( A. V. iv. 16). The laws of oontract wore 
developed. Debt# and debtors are eTen adverted to (ii. 24, 
13 ; ii. 28, 9) ; and sometimos exorbitant interest was 
charged (iii. 53, 14). The tricks of trade were also know n 
in those days. 

Their chief pos«o*«ions were the flocks and herds ; hut 
they by no means neglected the cultivation of the earth. 

' Itta-v-U. i. 40. * : i. 12*. 1 ; Bi 43. S ; v. 37. 4 ; a 33, L 
t Ibid, l 173. to. 

J Ibid, *-«2.1L 
i Ibid. L 173. 
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Cultivated and fertile lands (iii. 41, 6 ; iv. 20, 1) aivl 
water-courses are alluded to ;* and the irrigation of 
lands under cultivation is also recommended (ii. 122, 6). 
They sunk welU (i. 30, 1), and dug diannols (ii. 28, 5). 
They measured their fielils with rods (i. 110, 5). Oxen 
ploughed their ticlds (vi. 20, 19); and the articles of food 
were brought homo in waggons and carts. Wo read of u 
husbandman repeatedly ploughing the earth for barley (i. 
23, 15). They had also granaries (ii. 14, 11). 

They had pasturage (L 67, 3); and domesticated tho 
cow, the sheep, the goat, the bone, and the dog. And tho 
zoology of the Aig-reda comprises a great many other ani- 
mals, such as lions, tigers, boars, wolves, elephants, oxes, 
camels, deers, aotelopes, hogs, asses, rams* lulls, serpents, 
mosquitoes, bees, mares, scorpion*. worms, snakes, fl.dicl, 
crocodiles, porpoises, apes, owls, Ixers, bnflaloet, jackals, 
mice*, foxes, frogs, rats, and different kinds of birds, i. r. 
peacocks, regies, pigeons, \ultnrcs, ducks, swans, kites, 
crows, quails, falcons, etc. 

Tho community consisted of tho rich and tho poor.f 
The rich were no doubt over-bearing (i. 145, 2) ; and the 
middle classes pursued their trades and lived in comfort. 
But the lower classes lived from hand to mouth (iv. 25,8). 
Labor was valued (i. 79, 1) j and the spirit of adventure 
and enterprise was also appreciated (L 17, 31). The different 
occupations pursued were those of priests, poets, physicians, 
barbers, wood-cutters, carpenters, black-smiths, female 
grinders of oom, carriage builders, workers in wood and 
metal, manufacturers of weapons of war and other sbarp- 

• ««•»*!», ffl.«J.S;x.a,7. 

t Ibid. x. 117. 




